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from the boats of an illumination of the famous castle on the hill. 
On the last evening there was a banquet given by the government of 
the Grand Duchy, and the members of the congress had the pleasure 
of hearing toasts in lighter vein from some of the best speakers that 
the meeting had brought together. 

In closing, I may be permitted to record one or two impressions 
that I have carried away with me, and that touch, not merely this 
congress, but all gatherings of the sort. A certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction was expressed— not in the least with the arrangements 
at Heidelberg, for they were admirable— but with congresses as 
such. Many men, with widely differing views, are brought together; 
it seems hard for them to get near enough to one another to enter 
into profitable discussion; a congress must open its doors to those 
who wish to take part in it, some come who do not greatly con- 
tribute to its usefulness, and they do not elect to come as listeners ; 
the number of papers presented may easily become an embarrass- 
ment. What can one say in the face of these problems ? As regards 
the material presented, I am inclined to think that it will be found 
necessary to exercise some supervision, though the dangers of a cen- 
sorship in philosophy are too palpable to need comment. And as to 
the coming together of men of different views, I feel strongly that it 
is better for them to meet and misunderstand each other than not to 
meet at all. Strange as it may seem, the European scholar appears 
to live in a state of greater isolation than the American scholar. 
There is danger of his magnifying the value of his own doctrine, of 
his growing sensitive to criticism, which is his only safeguard. The 
greater his industry and zeal, the greater his danger. Congresses, 
whatever their shortcomings, may help to bring him into living con- 
tact, not with those who already are of his party, but with those 
who may help him to realize that philosophical doctrines should be 
held tentatively and with reservations. In so far as they serve this 
purpose, they must be of use. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Heidelberg, September 7, 1908. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La morale rationnelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie generate. 
Albert Leclere. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. 543. 

At a time when various forms of empiricism are so much in evidence 
and when especially in the field of morals the extreme empiricism of the 
pragmatists, while just because extreme in the peculiar danger of over- 
taxing or outrunning its own conceits, is attractive to so many phi- 
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losophers, a call to pure reason, or to real logic and to metaphysics, such 
as is implied in this work of Professor Leclere, is more than merely 
intellectually interesting. It is distinctly useful. In their contributions 
to philosophy the French have been strangely impartial, dividing their 
labor quite evenly between interest in life as abnormal and interest in 
life as eminently normal or rational, and Professor Leclere's latest book, 
which in general may be characterized as both brilliantly and suspiciously 
systematic, serves as an excellent balance against the works that have 
recently been contributed on the other side — only, it is by no means either 
impertinent or very subtle to remark that one can not always determine, 
as between the two sides, which is really the abnormal. In the present 
book, however, the rationalism is certainly unusually sane, being broad 
enough and deep enough to escape any very serious offenses against 
experience. 

In justification of his systematic treatise with its avowed appeal 
rather to reason than to facts, the author sees in the empiricist only an 
unconscious rationalist. " N'est il pas un rationaliste qui s'ignore plus 
ou moins ? " To quote further (p. 15) : " Un des traits les plus curieux 
de l'empirisme depuis A. Comte, est qu'il professe d'ordinaire une espece 
de dogmatisme scientifique qui est une simple transformation du dog- 
matisme intellectualiste par lui meprise. Meme, certains pragmatistes 
ne sont pas exempts, malgre leurs pretentions a un empirisme absolu, 
d'une tendance a depasser les conclusions auxquelles se tient la gen- 
erality des penseurs qui redoutent toute demarche extra-scientifique. 
Ou dirait que l'ombre de cette raison pure qu'ils ont cru exorciser, leur 
en impose encore a travers les faits et l'ordre qu'ils y constatent: 
l'agnosticisme les seduit de moins en moins." And once more : " Quant 
au criticisme, il n'est point paradoxal d'y denoncer un intellectualisme 
deguise, ou se deploie un esprit m6taphysique tres subtil." In short, all 
philosophers really are rationalistic, though many of them without know- 
ing it, and Professor Leclere insists only on being self-consciously and 
deliberately so; a form of defense that mutatis mutandis might easily be 
used by the empiricist, since on its side rationalism, in spite of avowal 
and disguise, has never yet succeeded in freeing itself wholly from the 
cues supplied by empirical fact. And might one not even go so far as to 
contend that an unconscious, indirect, or disguised rationalism has a 
chance of success that consciousness and specific intent, subject as these 
are to certain formal limitations, must always forego? Is not the ulti- 
mately and absolutely rational quite too large an order to be filled by 
any direct methods? But such questions as these, when all has been 
said that can be said, are only very soft impeachments of the book now 
in review. Empiricism being what it is, a formal, deliberate rationalism 
must always have a place, important and dignified, in positive philosophy, 
and this book by Professor Leclere, whatever its justification under other 
tests, is certainly justified, as already said — and may I be forgiven the 
word! — under the very timely test of utility. 

The book, divided in two main parts, comprises in the first part 
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chapters on " Ethics and Religion," " Science, Philosophy and Ethics," 
" The Comparative Value of the Basal Types of Ethical Theory," and 
" The History of Ethics " ; in the second part, which is acutely analytical 
as to the various departments of ethics, hereafter to be mentioned, it 
becomes highly, but at the same time quite transcendentally, practical in a 
series of six short but closely reasoned chapters, dealing with personal 
and social life and with life in its civic and cosmopolitan phases and in 
its religious character; and then at the very close it gives three well- 
packed pages of " Conclusions," in which, as might have been long 
foreseen by the reader, the sur-homme comes once more to his own, and 
in which the author shows himself to be not less deeply emotional than 
rationalistic. In this notice I have to content myself with brief reference 
to the classification of the sciences as given in the chapter on " Science, 
philosophie et morale" (see especially the table on pp. 52-3) and to the 
surprising character of the conclusions. 

In his classification of the sciences Professor Lecl6re seems at his best. 
The principle and method are close to Comte, but, of course, are carried 
much farther. The author of the positive philosophy could not honestly 
give much, if any, direct attention to pure philosophy, to those disciplines 
which Leclere styles "Les sciences du non-donne," but the region of 
the not-given is the peculiar interest of this more recent writer. Thus, 
upon his series of "Les sciences du donne"; (1) Mathematics, (2) me- 
chanics, (3) physics, (4) chemistry, (5) biology, (6) psychology, (7) sociol- 
ogy, Professor Leclere imposes, in an order that is held to be still loyal 
to Comte's movement from simplicity to complexity, the various depart- 
ments of pure — ever more and more pure? — philosophy. To begin with, 
as regards the place of the philosophical disciplines, it is noteworthy that 
the various philosophies of the individual sciences and also the general 
philosophy of the sciences — the " science of the sciences " ? — are referred 
to the given, being " sciences de ce qui se conclut proprement du donne " 
and being numbered respectively 8 and 9 in the series of the positive 
sciences. These, then, are not philosophy properly so-called. Real phi- 
losophy comprises in order : (10) logic, dealing with that which is " sup- 
pose dans le donne"; (11) criticism, with the "suppose par le donng"; 
and (12) metaphysics, with the " suggere par le donne." Of course each 
of these has its peculiar subdivisions, but, these aside, the completed list 
is noticeable especially for the absence of ethics. Has ethics, then, no 
place in a classification of the sciences ? Ethics, we are told, is peculiar, 
lacking the character of a single science, being " moins une science qu'un 
faisceau de parties de sciences" (p. 81). This view of ethics is carried 
out in the following subdivisions, best given in the French (p. 53) : " 1° 
Ethologie inductive, individuelle et sociale (sources: psychologie, soci- 
ologie, biologie). 2° Ethocritique (critique). 3° Metamorale (metaphys- 
ique)," and in a definition of ethics, as careful as it is cumbersome 
(p. 90) : " Le morale est la science des conditions de fait, individuelles et 
sociales, du jugement moral normal; du rapport de ce jugement avec la 
pensee en generate et de son objet avec I'etre en generate; des moyens. 
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enfin, dont la connaissance peut servir a realiser I'accord du jugement 
moral avec la nature de I'etre qui le porte et de Vunivers au sein duquel 
il est porte." 

Finally, the work concludes with a glorified individualism. " Le sur- 
homme que nous appelons de nos voeux serait a la f ois le plus individualist 
des hommes, le plus jaloux d'independance, et pourtant le plus sociable, 
le plus dispose a se servir de sa valeur individuelle pour le bien de tous; 
il ne serait l'esclave que de l'ideal." And in view of this individualism 
we are asked to dream and are told quite confidently that we may dream 
of " association sans socialisme," of " liberte sans anarchie." Is not the 
modern citizen breaking away from " le parlementarisme et done l'eta- 
tisme " ? " Qu'on se detrompe ! L'individualisme fera le miracle que 
l'etatisme est impuissant a realiser; le voyez-vous qui deja. fait ses 
preuves ! " But, to say no more, the surprise of all this, perhaps, too, the 
peculiar glory of it, is that an absolute empiricism must feel as if it were 
beholding its own unsuspected glory in a mirror. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University op Michigan. 

The Education and Problems of the Protestant Ministry. David Spence 
Hill. Worcester : Clark University Press. 1908. Pp. 94. 
This pamphlet of ninety odd pages, reprinted from the American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, is a condensation of seven chapters 
prepared " in investigating the status, problems, life, and education of 
the Protestant ministry in the United States." The discussion bears 
upon two points, " ministerial life and work " and " theological educa- 
tion." In the treatment of the first point, there is a running comment 
upon the replies received from a hundred or more persons whose opinions 
were solicited in reference to the qualifications of the minister — intel- 
lectual, moral, and the like — and in reference to his pastoral duties — the 
matter of sermons, prayer, communion, baptism, marriage, etc. The 
suspicions one might have as to the competency of the witnesses are 
allayed in advance by the assurance that the persons are " informed upon 
this subject" (p. 9). It is interesting to note the disagreement among 
these experts. For example, a woman of 19 states : " A minister should 
be a graduate of some theological seminary and should have studied 
theology, literature, history, sociology, psychology, Hebrew and Greek" 
(p. 17) ; while another woman of 22 avers : " The work of the pastor 
does not demand a knowledge of Hebrew or Greek, but he should know 
psychology, literature, history and theology and have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of sociology, criminology, physics, chemistry and 
biology" (p. 45). While the reader, who is actually engaged in the 
business of training college graduates for the pastorate, is grateful for 
the opinions of these experts, he would have been still more grateful to 
them had they bothered to give reasons for their opinions. They are not, 
however, to be blamed, for Mr. Hill asked them, not for an opinion with 
reasons, but for an opinion without reasons. 



